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Police Traffic Training Films Ready 


T ‘wo NEW police traffic training films are now available to police organiza- 
tions, the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University has announced. 


The films, ‘‘Hit-and-Run Investigation” and ‘‘Signals and Gestures,” 
were produced by the National Association of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies for the Traffic Institute. They were filmed by Vogue- 
Wright Studios, Chicago. 

“Hit-and-Run Investigation” highlights fundamental activities of a com- 
plete hit-and-run accident investigation. 

“Signals and Gestures” deals with the problem of communication be- 
tween the point-and-intersection officer and the driver and is intended to 
provide a base for uniform sign language throughout police service. 

A 10-minute sound motion picture (16 mm) and a 10-minute sound- 
slide film (35 mm) are available on each of these subjects. The films are 
based on and supplement Traffic Institute basic training manuals. 

A copy of the ‘‘Signals and Gestures” manual will be included in each 
shipment of the film on this subject, and a copy of the new Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual (containing a section on “hit-and-run investigation’’) 
will be included in the shipment of the ‘‘Hit-2nd-Run” film. 

The two subjects are the first in a series of police traffic training films 
to be produced by the National Association of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies for the Traffic Institute. 


“‘Hit-anD-Run INVESTIGATION” 


(price includes 286-page Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual) 


somam sound slsde film and record............5.00..000008. $15.50 
16mm sound motion picture for use on any standard 16mm 
sound motion picture projector ................00--0e eee 36.00 


“‘“SIGNALS AND GESTURES” 


35mm sound slide film and record .................2.-005. 12.00 
l6mm sound motion picture for use on any standard 16mm 
ET 4, crioik-e: shi 0ck Shin Gs uae @ ON Ata HGS EHS ERs 32.50 


Orders should be sent to Vogue-Wright Studios, 237 East Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Purchasers will be billed directly by Vogue-Wright Studios 
unless payment accompanies order. Shipment is guaranteed in 30 days. 

Departments wishing to preview the films should write to Vogue-Wright 
at the above address for a preview agreement. Following the signing of 
this agr -ement, films will be sent for preview purposes only without charge, 
except or transportation. 
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Chicago Tackles Pedestrian Problem 


The three forces of engineering, education and enforcement have been 
brought to bear upon the major problem of pedestrian accidents which 
account for two of every three traffic fatalities in Chicago. 


The pedestrian protection and control program was begun by the Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board in May, 1953, in cooperation with the city and Park 










District engineering and police departments. The program is the year’s 
most important project in the “Crusade for Traffic Safety in Chicago,” 
the title of the Board’s permanent educational effort. 


The broad aims of the program are: 


/. Toinfluence pedestrians to obey traffic signals, to cross at intersections 
rather than in mid-block, to be more cautious on the streets; 


2. To persuade drivers to respect the legal rights of pedestrians, and 
further, to be constantly on the alert to avoid striking pedestrians, who, 
by violating rules of common sense behavior in traffic, place themselves in 
immediate danger. 


First step in the program was a special course of training for police 
corner men. Following an intensive and highly successful campaign of 
publicity the level of enforcement against motorists violating pedestrian 
rights was increased. At the same time the police distributed to pedestrian 
violators 100,000 warning tickets provided by the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board. 


The program reaches its peak this month when the police enforcement 
schedule calls for arrests of pedestrians in instances of flagrant violations. 


Daily, community and foreign language newspapers, radio and television 
stations gave generous allotment of space and time to Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board publicity and advertising material in the program. A series 
of seven 1,000-line newspaper advertisements were published by nearly all 
the important community and foreign language newspapers in the area. 
These were sponsored by the newspapers themselves, or by individuals or 
businesses in the neighborhoods as a public service. 


Over 4,100,000 leaflets sharply defining safety rules for pedestrians were 
distributed by industries, stores, business associations, churches and com- 
munity, fraternal, service and civic groups. 


Over thirty organizations joined in stenciling more than 1,000 pedestrian 
warnings on pavements at street intersections in the central business 
district and outlying neighborhoods. 
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Thirty fraternal, service and community organizations stenciled more than 
1,000 pedestrian safety messages at intersections all over the city. Many groups 
distributed CTSB pedestrian pamphlets. 


. of 
‘Jan 


‘jan 

ety The Park District and the city put up posters and distributed other 
Citizens Trafic Safety Board material in parks and playgrounds. Similar 

‘ie material was posted on “‘L” and subway platforms by the CTA which also 

sad used frequent changes of car cards in street-cars, buses and rapid transit 
trains. 

sion 

affic Industries throughout the city used Citizens Traffic Safety Board ma- 

ries terial in company publications. 

’ all 

rea. Although the heaviest part of the program is educational, enforcement 1s 

s oF essential to permanent improvement in the pedestrian accident record. 
Additional weight has been and will be given to the enforcement phase 
through the available tools of publicity. 

vere 

— Some minor engineering improvements have been applied in the program, 
for th: most part limited to crosswalk marking, and a number of beneficial 

rian chang»s in traffic signals. Other engineering items necessary have been 

ts promi ed by the city. Most important among them is the wide-spread 
install tion of “Walk” “‘Don’t Walk” signals. At certain suitable locations 

si these ould be combined with exclusive walk periods for pedestrians. 

‘Vi 
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Departmental Policy on Hot-Rods 


1) aeeregpen with hot rod enthusiasts have been encountered by— D 
nearly every police department. The idea of a police department 

assisting in the formation and guidance of clubs is not new. However, 
this is the first time we have seen it officially outlined by a general order. 
The order is printed here with the thought it could well be a guide for 
other departments in enunciating their policy and methods of procedure. 


CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY PATROL 
HEADQUARTERS GENERAL ORDER 60.5 


TO: ALL MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES, CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY PATROL 
RE: SAFETY PROGRAM—MOTORCYCLES, HOT RODS, AND SPORTS CARS 





Effective 1 August 1953, this order supersedes and cancels HGO 60.5, 
dated 1 July 1952. 


A. PURPOSE 


1. To provide for a motorcycle, hot rod, and sports car safety program. 


B. OBJECTIVES 
1. Reduction of accidents and elimination of speed contests on public 
highways. 
2. Promotion of respect for trafic laws through better understanding 
of their reasons and effects. 


3. Encouragement of legitimate mechanical achievement in car per- 
formance and appearance. 


C. METHOD 


1. Past experience has demonstrated that these objectives can best be 
reached by the following methods: 


a. Encourage the formation of clubs or associations pledged to abide 
by all accepted safety practices. 

b. Attend and participate in meetings held by such organizations. 

c. Encourage and assist in holding reliability and efficiency runs, 
public shows, and other worthwhile events. 

d. Make available to club events such manpower as can be spared, 
and furnish available safety education material. 

e. Insist upon proper vehicle maintenance and complete observance 
of all laws. 


~ 


. Inform public of Patrol interest in program, based on the desire to 
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reduce accidents and create a better attitude toward traffic law 
law observance. 


D. PATROL PARTICIPATION 
i. 


Consistent with efficient Patrol operation, zone, district, and squad 
area commanders within their commands shall give fullest possible 
assistance and encouragement to those motorcycle, hot rod, and 
sports car clubs and associations pledged to safety on the highways. 
.Members and employees of the Patrol shall, when working with 
motorcycle, hot rod, and sports car clubs, devote their attention to 
safety contests, safety events, reliability runs, exhibitions of driving 
skill, and other activities not based on speed. 


3. No member or employee of the Patrol shall participate in any move- 


ment designed to establish drag strips or other areas used for speed 
contests. 


4.No member or employee shall serve as an officer or official of any 


motorcycle, hot rod, or sports car organization having as its principal 
objective the promotion of speed events. 


. SPECIAL PATROL PARTICIPATION IN EACH ZONE 


1. There shall be a Patrol member detailed to work with motorcycle, 


o) 


hot rod, and sports car organizations within each zone. 


2. There shall also be an Assistant Coordinator of Trafic Safety Edu- 


cation located within each zone to assist in all traffic safety and 
educational programs. 


3. Headquarters will prepare the program schedules for these persons 


and monthly shall provide each zone commander with schedules for 
the personnel assigned or working within the respective zones. Vari- 
ations from the schedule shall be mutually resolved between Head- 
quarters and the affected zone commander. 


4.In order that the widest publicity may be afforded these events, 


further notification to district and squad area commanders con- 
cerned will be made by Headquarters. 


wn 


. All requests for information, speakers, movies, and other safety ed- 
ucation assistance shall be directed to Headquarters, ‘“‘Attention 
Safety Education Section.” 


F. ZONE ASSIGNMENT 


1. Certain personnel working with this program will be assigned directly 
to zone and shall, with the exception of program planning and sched- 
uling, be under the supervision and administration of the zone com- 
mander. 


B. R. CALDWELL, Commissioner 
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Policing a Natural Disaster 


by 
Capt. Sam J. GARDNER 
Texas Highway Patrol 


Waco, Texas 


(Editor’s note: On Monday afternoon, May 11, 1953, a tornado struck 
the central Texas city of Waco, causing major damage to a 250-block 
area, killing more than 100 persons, seriously injuring 100 others, and 
requiring about 500 more to receive medical attention. Property damage 
was estimated at 60 million dollars. Capt. Sam J. Gardner, in charge ot 
the Highway Patrol’s Waco district, sent a detailed report to headquarters 
in Austin on work of the Patrol and other police and rescue agencies 
following this disaster. By special permission from Col. Homer Garrison, 
Jr., director of the Texas Department of Public Safety, the Traffic Digest 
& Review publishes here portions of Captain Gardner’s graphic official 
report. Captain Gardner was graduated from the traffic police administra- 
tion course at the Traffic Institute in the spring of 1952). 


TORNADO TIMETABLE 


4:34 p.m., Monday, May 11, 1953—Tornado struck southern section 
of Waco. 


4:37 p.m.—Waco district oficeof Texas Highway Patrol learned that one 
house in South Waco had been damaged by wind. Several seconds later 
the patrol office heard, over the radio operated by the Waco Police Depart- 
ment, that a second house had also suffered wind damage. A patrol car 
near the scene was dispatched to check on the extent of damage in the area. 


5:00 p.m.—lIt was apparent that Waco had received considerable damage 
from winds although the location and extent of damage was not known. 
At this time there were three patrol units attempting to determine the 
severity and location of the damage. Their progress was slow because 
of torrential rain and rubble in the streets. A teletype was sent to Austin 
asking that patrol units of the Waco district be notified by public service 
to report to Waco immediately. It was impossible to contact the Waco 
long distance operator. 


5:05 p.m.—Inspector Conner called from Austin. We asked or 10 
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additional patrol units. A few minutes later we asked for other units and 
ambulances, as well as the Department of Public Safety mobile communica- 
tions bus. 


5:15 p.m.—Reports of existing conditions began to reach the patrol 
ofice. Attempts to establish communications with the Waco Police 
Department were unsuccessful. 


5:30 p.m.—An additional radio dispatcher reported to the patrol office 
for duty. He was sent to the Police Department dispatcher’s office with a 
portable radio transmitter on the patrol frequency, and thus contact 
was finally established. 


6:00 p.m.—One telephone line to Waco police headquarters became 
available, and this line was held until normal telephone service was re- 
sumed. Approximately 15 patrolmen were available for duty in Waco. 
These were men stationed in Waco or in sub-stations of the Waco district. 
Most of their efforts were directed toward reconnaisance. 


6:30 p.m.—A patrol car had been dispatched to the two major hospitals 
to check on availability of emergency treatment. Both hospitals were 
overtaxed and arrangements were made with other Waco and Temple 
hospitals to handle victims. The American Red Cross regional blood bank 
was contacted to determine if stocks were adequate. 


7:00 p.m.—Patrolmen stationed outside the Waco district began to 
report for duty. They were immediately assigned to tasks that seemed 
most pressing at the time. Many of them went directly to the downtown 
area, identified by now as having received the severest damage, to assist 
in rescue work. 


Requests from patrol units were pouring in for rescue equipment, first 
aid supplies, rescue workers, trucks, heavy machinery, etc. These requests 
were listed and filled wherever possible, by dispatching patrol cars or 
volunteers. Commercial radio stations announced the need for volunteer 
rescue workers at the patrol office. 


8:00 p.m.—About 30 patrolmen were on duty in Waco. A patrol car 
at 8th and Austin manned by a patrol sergeant served as dispatcher for 
the men in the critical area. 


9:00 p.m.—The radio communications bus arrived from Austin. It 
was held at the office for the time being to supply communications in 
the event of power failure. At the same time nine vehicles belonging to 
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the Brazos River Transmission Electric Co-op were made available to 
the Highway Patrol. These vehicles were equipped with two-way radio, 
and a transmitter and receiver were set up in the patrol office on their 
frequency. These vehicles were used for messenger service and escort 
duty and to operate an anti-looting patrol which went into service at 
this time. 


11:00 p.m.—The radio communications bus was dispatched to 8th and 
Austin streets to serve as a field office. This intersection was on the per- 
imeter of the area of the business section which suffered major damage. 
A field headquarters was established there, in charge of a patrol sergeant, 
and it remained in service until 7:00 a.m. Wednesday, May 20. Attempts 
to establish a complete road block around the area of greatest destruction 
began to succeed. 


11:30 p.m.—The mayor, chief of police, the local civil defense chairman, 
a Red Cross representative, the commanding officer of the Texas National 
Guard and others met at the patrol office. This was the initial step toward 
coordinating efforts of all participating police and rescue agencies. 


11:55 p.m.—The advance units of organizations from Army _ posts 
reported to patrol headquarters. These represented the first of the organ- 
ized military groups to report with heavy equipment to work as a unit 
under a unified command. Prior to this time the Air Force had hundreds 
of men and much equipment engaged in rescue work. 


7:00 a.m., Tuesday, May 12—Texas Highway Patrolmen assigned to 
road blocks around the perimeter of the critical downtown areas were 
to have been relieved at this hour, but it was not possible to complete 
assignment of relief personnel until 3:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m.—A conference of top level city and military officials was 
held to organize rescue work and removal of debris. A disaster committee 
was set up at this time to coordinate all activities connected with recovery 
from the effects of the tornado. 


7:00 p.m.—The Highway Patrol again manned the road blocks on the 
perimeter and assumed responsibility for this activity for as long as the 
need existed. This activity continued until 7:00 a.m., May 23. 


7:00 a.m., May 13—A system of written passes was instituted. These 
passes were issued by the Waco Police Department after careful screening, 
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and only persons with passes were admitted to the critical area, which 
consisted of 42 square city blocks at that time. These first passes were 
later declared void and new passes were issued. 


Thursday, May /4—The last body was removed from the collapsed 
buildings, and organized rescue efforts by the Armed forces terminated. 


Sunday, May /7—The streets of Waco were crowded with curious visitors 
from other cities. Removal of debris was slowed because of traffic on out- 
lying streets, although every effort was made to keep access streets open. 





TRAFFIC PHOTO CONTEST DEADLINE NEAR 


Last call for entries in the Trafic Photo Contest for Police! 

Deadline for the Traffic Digest & Review's photo contest is De- 
cember 1. 

Prizes for pictures showing police techniques in traffic law enforce- 
ment, directing traffic, and accident investigation will be given. 
There will be a first prize of a $50 savings bond and a second prize of 
a $25 savings bond in each of these categories. 

In addition, $25 in cash will be awarded to the photo judged best 
in the contest. 

Each entry will be judged on /. illustration of techniques, 2. reality 
of situation, 3. importance and usefulness of technique, 4. photo- 
graphic excellence, and J. pictorial value. 

Entries will be judged by a committee of photographers and police 
officials. 

Entry blanks may be obtained by writing to Photo Contest Editor, 
Traffic Digest & Review, Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 











Monday, May /8—Public schools reopened. 


Wednesday, May 20—Texas National Guard relieved its last man from 
duty, and the radio communications bus returned to Austin. 


Saturday, May 23—at 7:00 a.m. the Highway Patrol abandoned the 
blockade of the critical area which had by then been reduced to about 
30 per cent of its former area. 
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Sunday, May 24—Additional routine patrol activity was scheduled in 
the vicinity of Waco to help handle large crowds of sightseers. 


ORGANIZATION ADOPTED FOR DIRECTION OF PATROL EFFORT 


Over-all planning and direction of the Highway Patrol effort was 
centered at the district office in Waco. A field office, located in the com- 
munications bus, supervised the men assigned directly to the downtown 
area. 


The district office, in charge of a patrol captain, supervised the operation 
of the field office, maintained liaison with other organizations, handled 
all contacts with Austin, supplied escorts for equipment and key per- 
sonnel, estimated the need for personnel and assigned available personnel, 
maintained an accurate death list, and kept records where possible. During 
the first night and day the district office maintained a pool of volunteer 
workers to be supplied upon request of the field office, and secured and 
supplied much requested rescue equipment. Each change of shift was 
briefed as to existing conditions. 


The field office, in charge of a patrol sergeant, furnished the district 
office with information on existing conditions and current needs. It re- 
assigned men to meet changing conditions and supervised men on posts. 
It provided relief for the men assigned to the area. 


The services of two captains and six sergeants were utilized during the 
peak employment of manpower. One captain and two sergeants were 
returned to normal duty within a week. 


PERIMETER BLOCK 


An early attempt was made by individual officers to control traffic on 
streets leading to the critical downtown area, but little was accomplished 
for the first several hours. It was impossible to know at that time the 
extent of the area in which major damage had occurred. 


A semblance of a blockade took shape at 8:00 p.m. but emphasis was 
at first put on point control rather than exclusion of unnecessary vehicles. 


Many streets were completely blocked by debris and road space was at 
a premium. Loose signs, crumbling walls, and fallen wires, made early 
use of most downtown streets dangerous. These reasons prompted a 
decision to exclude all persons and vehicles not directly involved in rescue 
work. By 12:30 a.m., Tuesday, May 12, a semblance of a perimeter block 
had been set up. It was manned by about 60 students from James Connally 
Air Force Base, who were stationed and supervised by a few Highway 
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patrolmen then available. These Patrolmen were directed by our field 
office, located on the edge of the perimeter of the critical area. As other 
patrolmen became available they were stationed at the major intersections, 
since it was found that the Air Force personnel were untrained for this 
type of work. It was agreed that the Patrol would operate the peri- 
meter block until 7:00 a.m. the following morning. The agreed plan was 
for the Waco Police Department to man this block during the daytime 
and for the Highway Patrol to man it at night. 


The Police Department, lacking sufficient personnel to meet other 
demands, had planned to use volunteers supervised by city police personnel. 
This plan proved unsuccessful to the extent that the critical area was 
quickly filled with unauthorized persons. Patrolmen on these posts were 
not completely replaced until 3:00 p.m. The operations of the Armed 
Forces engaged in rescue work were hampered to such an extent that the 
Patrol was requested to assume the responsibility for maintining the 
blockade on a 24-hour basis. This was agreed to, with the provision that 
the Police Department accept the responsibility of determining who would 
have access to the area, and at 7:00 p.m. Tuesday, May 12, the Patrol 
took over this assignment. This work was continued until 7:00 a.m. 
May 23. 


The original perimeter on which road blocks were established had the 
Brazos river as one side, 8th street as the opposite side, Jackson street on 
the South, and Jefferson street on the North. These streets were selected 
by reason of the fact that they enclosed the area of major damage to 
downtown Waco, and were the closest streets over which vehicles could 
move with comparative freedom. Three bridges over the Brazos River 
gave access to the critical area from East Waco, but two of these bridges 
were blocked to vehicular trafic and the third one was available only on 
a limited basis. Two of these bridges suffered structural damage, and all 
were littered with debris. 


It had been agreed that the Patrol would have the authority to shift 
this perimeter block at will as existing conditions required or allowed. 
Conditions considered before changing this perimeter included availability 
of streets which would handle the existing traffic volume, the condition 
of the remaining buildings, the type of occupancy of the remaining build- 
ings, progress made in rescue work and recovery of the dead,and the condi- 
tion of weakened walls adjacent to the streets. 


in some instances it became obvious that it was no longer necessary to 
block certain intersections, and in these cases the affected area was reduced 
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without consulting other organizations. In general, however, the area was 
reduced only after conference with the chief of police, the mayor, and the 
city engineer. Public announcements concerning the opening of streets 
were made by the mayor, and released to the newspapers and radio stations. 


The James Connally Air Force Base furnished 25 trained Air Police on 
an around-the-clock basis for the first 48 hours the perimeter block was 
maintained as a Patrol responsibility. These men rendered valuable 
assistance during the time when manpower demands were greatest. They 
were furnished to the Patrol for assignment, were under command of 
their own supervisors, and supplied their own transportation and relief. 
They formed a valuable addition to the total strength of the Patrol. 


ANTI-LOOTING PATROLS 


The radio-equipped vehicles and a transmitter placed at the disposal of 
the Highway Patrol by the Brazos River Transmission Electric Co-op 
were utilized on anti-looting patrols, particularly in outlying residential 
sections suffering severe damage. This activity was engaged in during the 
the first and second nights. A highway patrolman was placed in each car 
so utilized. A driver in the employ of the Co-op was furnished in each 
instance. Probably a dozen highway patrolmen assigned primarily to other 
duties also in a position to prevent looting. This operation was discon- 
tinued after the second night because of the fact that the National Guard 
and other police agencies were assigned to this duty. 


IDENTIFICATION OF DEAD 


No major problem of identification of the dead was foreseen, and none 
developed. Many attempts were made to have all dead bodies removed 
to a central morgue for identification, and fair results were obtained. The 
mayor, Army officials and the local justice of the peace added their efforts 
to those of the Patrol in an attempt to establish the central morgue. One 
or more patrolmen stayed on duty at the morgue around the clock to 
assist in identification or to summon experts if conditions indicated a need 
for them. An official list of dead was maintained at the district office, and 
lists were published in the newspapers by authority of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. The chief of the Bureau of Identification and 
Records took part in this operation. Most of the dead were removed in 
such a condition that visual identification was easily made, and the task 
was made easier by the fact that most of the dead were local people who 
were employed in normal routines. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
In addition to a large body of organized and trained men upon whic} to 
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draw, two factors helped to put the Texas Highway Patrol in a position 
to be of almost immediate service to the City of Waco. They were trans- 
portation and communications. 


At a time when it was almost impossible to reach the long distance 
operator on the telephone the leased-line teletype and the radio station 
operated by the Department of Public Safety furnished contact with 
other cities in the state. Literally hundreds of messages concerning the 
disaster were handled by this means. Many requests for assistance originat- 
ing within the official family of Waco were handled by this means. 


Communications on a local level were handled by the radio station 
operated out of the Waco District office, by Unit 99, the mobile com- 
munications bus, and by portable walkie-talkies operating on the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety frequency. Additional radio equipment and radio- 
equipped vehicles were placed at the disposal of the Patrol by the Brazos 
River Transmission Electric Co-op. 


Communications in the immediate disaster area were particularly 
valuable in summoning aid, both men and material, and in reconnaisance. 
The district office was enabled to make an accurate estimate of the existing 
situation hours earlier than would have been possible without the use of 
radio communications. Our first firm contact with the Waco Police Depart- 
ment was by means of a link transmitter—receiver set up at the police 
station. 


The communications bus paid for itself on this disaster. It served as 
a communications center and field office on the perimeter of our major 
operation for eight days. Electricity and telephone service were ultimately 
supplied by the power company and telephone company. 


Field repairs to radio equipment were usually made on the spot by 
technicians dispatched from Austin. Major repairs were made by returning 
the unit to Austin for repair, and the units were usually returned to service 
the following day. 


PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


A total of 152 Texas Highway Patrol personnel was employed in Waco 
at one time or another during the tornado emergency. Maximum number 
of Patrol personnel on duty during any one day was 106. This maximum 
was maintained through a period of three days, and the number on duty 
throughout the first week remained near this level. 


A total of 86 Texas Highway Patrol cars reported for duty during the 
disaster. These were supplemented by vehicles operated by the Driver 
License, Rangers, Communications, Bureau of Identification and Records, 
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License and Weight, and Motor Vehicle Inspection divisions. Nine addi- 
tional cars were supplied by the Brazos River Transmission Electric 


Co-op of Waco. 


Most of these vehicles were equipped with three-way radio, and it was 
usually possible to provide portable radio equipment for those not so 


equipped. 


Considerable difficulty was experience with mechanical failure to radio 
equipment. This is understandable, however, in that months of normal 
service were compressed into a few day’s time. 


Damage to motor vehicles was apparently confined to tires, brakes, 
engines, and electrical equipment other than radio. 


Many tires were ruined by driving over rubble in the streets. It was 
often necessary to drive over piles of brick and other debris several feet 
in height. 


MILWAUKEE TAG DRIVE HELPS CUT CAR THEFTS 


The distribution of 41,000 orange-colored tags since 1946, which were 
affixed to cars found parked with ignition keys in the switch, has resulted 
in a steady decrease in auto thefts, according to John W. Polcyn, chief 
of police. 

A message printed on the tag reminds the motorist that 90 per cent of 
all cars stolen have ignition keys left in switches, and also states that 
60 per cent of all thefts are by juveniles. 

Exactly 899 cars were listed as stolen in Milwaukee in 1952, compared 
with 1,050 in 1951. Recoveries totaled 94.3 per cent in 1952 and 95.1 
per cent the year before. 

—Automotive News 


ARE ACCIDENTS ACTS OF GOD? 


Some folks who are sincerely religious feel that an accident is an act of 
God. Can there really be a supernatural carelessness? Or worse, can there 
be divine retribution which visits us and our loved ones through accidents? 
This concept is closely related to the belief in some inexorable law of fate, 
with the added belief in a divine planning. Adding it all up—is accident 
prevention impractical, sacrilegious and effeminate? And are accidents 
unavoidable, predetermined, a matter of luck, the price of modern living? 


—Ned H. Dearborn, president, National Safety Council 
- Traffic Digest & Review 
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"Driver Training” Starts Early in Phoenix 


ew Haske_t WE tcH of the Phoenix Police Department reports a 
fresh and unique approach to traffic safety.* The program being de- 
veloped is based on the premise that attitudes are established early in 
life, most of them before the age of nine years. Further, that good habits 
and a safety consciousness formed early in life should minimize the form- 
ing of bad habits later. 


The Police Department approached the superintendent of schools with 
the nucleus of an idea which has become a full fledged cooperative pro- 
gram in two of the elementary schools. 


The program is built about “driver training” for children of the third 
grade and below. To do this it was necessary to obtain miniature cars 
and scaled roadways with realistic signs and signals. 


The New Car Dealers Association provided 12 miniature cars. These 
cars though foot propelled are scale models and not toys. They are equipped 
with lights, brakes, pneumatic tires and a facsimile instrument panel. 


The city traffic engineer, utilizing a portion of a black top playground, 
laid out a series of streets scaled to the size of the cars. To make it as 
realistic as possible the streets were named after streets around the school 
and posted with replicas of official street name signs. The engineer also 
posted miniature stop signs and working models of traffic lights. 


In addition to the regular driving area the traffic engineer also set up 
a simple one-intersection street for the beginners. 


The plan of the training program follows this course: 


/. The students start with a table top scale drawing of the outside 
course. This is complete with stop signs and even buildings. Here simple 
trafic problems and procedures are worked out, with use of toy cars. 
The children begin to see the reasons behind traffic laws and the im- 
portance of obeying them. 


2. One of the scale cars is “‘blocked up.” This makes it possible for 
the child to manipulate all controls. The children learn to inspect tires 
(they do go flat once in a while), enter and leave from curb side, release 
and set brakes, give hand signals, etc. 


*Phoenix is not the first city to have such a program. However, it is the most realistic and complete 
that has come to the attention of the Traffic Institute. For additional information write to Capt. Haskell 
Welch, Police Department, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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To obtain a “temporary driver’s permit,” good on the outside course, 
the child must pass tests both on the “table top” course and in the blocked- 
up trainer. 


3. The next step is on the simple beginner course outside. Here they 
learn and pass tests on such things as: driving on right side of road, making 
turns and returning, stopping at intersections for pedestrians, giving 
proper hand signals, leaving parking spaces, watching for traffic, and 
properly parking car. 


The children take turns as drivers, pedestrians, and trafhc officers. 
Both drivers and pedestrians get tickets for “‘road”’ violations. 


#4. After the outside course the children are returned to the classroom 
to discuss their mistakes. Traffic court is held and explanations of offenses 
are worked out on the table top course. The children take turns acting 
as judge and jurors, thus gaining a better comprehension of the necessity 
for, and importance of, law enforcement officers. 


In the beginning, it was sometimes “‘funny”’ to get a ticket. In time 
it ceased to be a joke and a great respect for law enforcement has resulted. 
The judge hears both sides of the case. Various punishments are meted 
out. The most severe is having the driving privilege “‘suspended’’. 


5. Finally the children graduate (so far only third graders) to the ad- 
vanced training course. The training here is similar to the simple be- 
ginners’ course except it is more realistic and complicated. Here they 
are confronted with nearly all the situations met by adult drivers. 


Though the program has only been in effect a few months, certain 
positive results are already apparent: 


7. Traffic conditions created by the children around the schools have 
definitely improved. 


2. Other courses in the school reflect the results of the training. 
Parents report the children keep them “‘on their toes’ while driving. 
. There is a carry over to all their safety practices around the school. 
5. There is a much better understanding of reasons for traffic rules. 


6. There has been a high development of skills used in driving. 


All those who have directed or viewed the results of the program believe 
that it is worthwhile and should be continued and enlarged. 
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Top photo: Table-top operation: center, “violators’ ~ court: bottom, “ad- > 
vanced” course in Phoenix “‘driver™ training program. . 




































Historians Neglected The Truck 


(Reprinted from the CuHicaGo SHIPPER) 


The hard working brother of the passenger car has been neglected by 
historians of the motor age. 

While histories of the automobile have been written by the score, rela- 
tively few chapers are devoted to the motor truck. 

But, slighted or not, trucks have had a tremendous influence upon world 
history of the past half century. 

A few facts help to describe their place in this country today: 

They haul 8.3-billion tons of freight a year. 

They carry practically all farm products at least part of the way to 
market. 

They provide employment for more than 5,700,000 persons, and in- 
directly create millions of other jobs. 

Perhaps historians neglected the truck because it is almost impossible 
to determine exactly when and where it first came into being. 

In the early days, trucks were only vaguely distinguished from other 
types of motor vehicles. The term ‘“‘automobile” was not universally used 
in this country until many years after “‘horseless carriages” first appeared. 
And, while the word today denotes “‘passenger car,” it once applied more 
generally to all self-propelled road conveyances. The word “‘truck”’ was 
of later coinage. 

The origins of the truck could be traced back to the first cart, or perhaps 
just back to the steam vehicles of the French captain, Nicholas Cugnot, 
and the American, Oliver Evans, at the dawn of the 19th century. 

Cugnot’s cumbersome creation was designed topull artillery, which would 
make it a tractor in today’s terminology. Evans’ vehicle, a barge that 
moved to the waterfront of Philadelphia on its own steam-powered wheels, 
was what we would now call an amphibious truck. 

The great revolution in transport, however, did not get underway until 
the end of the century, when lighter weight steam, electric and gasoline- 
powered road vehicles were invented. 

Looking back only that far, it still is hard to tell exactly when and how 
the truck emerged— whether it developed from or preceded the passenger 
car. 

In Germany, both Benz and Daimler turned out commercial vehicles 
about as early as they made automobiles. The same was true of such 
French pioneers as Lavassor and Panhard. And, in the United States, the 
early Duryea vehicles were officially called “‘motor wagons” and were 
intended to carry both passengers and goods. 

Many early commercial motor vehicles used in this country were onl) 
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passenger car chassis equipped with various types of truck bodies. As early 
as 1901, such “‘trucks” were being used for local deliveries. 

Most truck use was limited to the cities and towns until after World 
War I. American-made motor trucks, however, proved their mettle in 
the mud and rubble of the Western Front. And, at war’s end thousands 
of leftover military trucks were put into peacetime service. Many went 
into newly created state highway departments and were used in the great 
road-building campaign of the twenties that sparked the future growth 
of highway transportation. 

From this time on, the motor vehicle became the all-purpose work horse 
of America. The development of new earth-moving, construction and farm 
vehicles helped set off a “‘chain reaction’’ spurt of industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion throughout the country. 

And, with the construction of a nation-wide highway network, the 
motor truck came into its own as a versatile transportation instrument to 
link the far-flung resources of America’s burgeoning economy. 


ce. 
PARKING VIOLATIONS DOWN 50 PER CENT IN DETROIT 


A one-day survey made in 1952 showed that there were 8,851 parking 
violations in Detroit. The same survey made this year showed only 
4,330 violations. Some areas, such as the Central Business District, 
showed an even greater improvement with 2,183 violations last year as 


compared to 543 in 1953. (See May Traffic Digest & Review.) 


* * * 


ODDS FOR SUCCESS 


About 30 years ago a young man who had just started work with a 
large company began to feel that the odds against his reaching a high 
position were just about hopeless. ‘“‘I have only one chance in 1,100,” 
he thought. ‘I am the lowest in importance of that many workers in 
this company.” 

Soon afterwards he saw a notice posted in the room where he worked: 
management was offering a prize of $25 to the employee who sent in the 
most useful suggestions. So he sent in six, and one of them won the prize. 

Then he learned that only 20 other employees had sent in suggestions. 
In a flash he saw that he had to compete not with 1,100 people, but only 
20 people. This thought gave him courage and confidence. He rose from 
one position to another and today he is the general manager. 

The truth is that any man who does his very best has far fewer com- 
petitors than he thinks. 

—Business Management 
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Deaths Up — Rate Down 


AY” ACCIDENTS have killed 400 more people this year than last. Yet 
the nation’s streets and highways are the safest they have ever been. 

That apparent contradiction is explained by the National Safety Council 
with one word—travel. 

Increases in population and vehicle ownership have boomed travel so 
much that the mileage death rate—number of deaths per 100 million miles 

—is at the lowest point in history. 

The Council pointed out those facts in its monthly traffic accident 
summary, which showed a total of 27,420 trafic deaths in the first nine 
months this year. That is 1 per cent more than for the corresponding period 
last year. 

Traffic deaths in September totaled 3,300, the same as for last September. 
It was the fifth consecutive month in which the traffic death toll was held 
even with or lower than the toll for the corresponding month of 1952. 

Despite the 400 additional traffic deaths this year, the Council said the 
death toll is fairly well stabilized in the face of the tremendous travel boom. 
To illustrate: 

Deaths are up | per cent over last year, but travel is up 7 per cent. 

Deaths are down | per cent from 1941, but travel is up 67 per cent. 

The mileage death rate is 6.5 so far this year and in 1941 it was 11.0. 

If the 1941 mileage death rate were applied to 1953, the death toll 
would be 67,000 instead of the probable toll of about 38,500. 

The Council said the percentage increase in injuries continues to run 
slightly higher than deaths. Although injury figures are not as accurate 
and up-to-date as death statistics, due to varying state laws and administra- 
tive practices, state reports indicate that nonfatal injuries are about 4 per 
cent higher than for the same period last year. 

For September, 23 of 44 reporting states had increases in deaths, 18 had 
decreases and three reported no change. At the end of nine months, 25 
states had more deaths, 16 had fewer and three had no change. 

The 16 states with fewer deaths for nine months were: 


ee eee =25", GCaelotade .... 6. isisnsves — 5% 
a ae | er — 5% 
Waehwmeton ............ —11% Wisconsin ............. — 49 
South Carolina.......... —11% Missouri .............. — 4% 
Arkansas .............. —11% Oklahoma ............. — 4+% 
( 
Nabeeehs..... .. ..-2..055 a a ar — 3% 
New Jersey ............ — 5% lLowmmtana ...........5.. — 3% 
Jersey ( 
CS. nGiccaruserensa — 9 Gertie .. wc. cavsccess — % 


Reports from 457 cities of more than 10,000 population reveal that cities 
can take credit for the favorable September showing. 

City deaths were down 13 per cent from September of last year, and the 
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decrease extended to all but one of the nine population groups. 





Of the 457 cities, 331 had perfect records in September. The three largest 
were Atlanta, Ga. (428,300); Omaha, Nebr. (251,100), and Long Beach, 


Calif. (250,800). 


For nine months, only 99 of the 457 cities still had perfect records, the 
three largest being Mount Vernon, N.Y.(71,900); Raleigh, N.C. (65,700), 


and Covington, Ky. (64,500). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of nine months, 15 had popula- 
tions of more than 200,000. They were: 


he &techan 


Syracuse, N.Y. ........ —50% Louisville, Ky. . 
Seattle, Wash. .......... —43% Long Beach, Cali 
Omaha, Nebr. .......... —40% Toledo, Ohio .. 
Jacksonville, Fla......... —37% Baltimore, Md. . 
OS Ee —33% St. Louis, Mo. .. 
San Diego, Calif. ....... —29% Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dayton, Ohio .......... —25% Chicago, Ill. ... 

San Francisco, Calif...... — 2% 


The three leading cities in each population group for nine months, 
ranked according tothe number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........ 2.9 
Detroit, Mich............. 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 3.8 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 

San Francisco, Calif. ....... 2.5 
De PRG oak ad wn ees a 
Washington, D.C. ........ 3.2 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 2.2 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 2.4 
Dallas, Texas ............. 23 

350,000-500,000 Population 


Reg. 
Rate 


200,000-350,000 Population 


Syracuse, N.Y... 
Providence, R.I.. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


~ 
a" 
© 


. . 
oe 


100,000-200,000 Population 
Wilmington, Del. ......... 
Youngstown,Ohio ........ 


Baton Rouge, La 


0.6 
0.7 
0.8 


50,000-100,000 Population 


Raleigh, N.C. .. 


Lancaster, Pa. ............ 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. ......... 


25,000-50,000 Population 


Seattle, Wash. ............ 1.3. Palo Alto, Calif. 
Atlanta, Ga. ... 62.20 scsess 2.8. Ann Arbor, Mich 
Memphis, Tenn............ 2.9 Billings, Mont. 
Reg. 
Rate 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. ......... 0.0 
Monroe, Mich. ........... 0.0 
Walla Walla, Wash. ....... 0.0 
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Employment of Women as School Crossing Guards 


The Civil Service Assembly has completed a survey to determine current 
practices in the employment of women as school crossing guards. Nine of 
the 16 cities that answered the questionnaire use women in these positions. 
They are: Atlanta, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, and Phoenix. Dallas reported that they employ 
retired police officers for this work; Seattle uses auxiliary patrolmen, 
primarily elderly men. 

Hours and Pay. The hours worked per week by women guards ranged 
from a low of 10 to a high of 30. Some cities pay guards by the month, 
some by the day, some by the hour. The average salary is about $65 a 
month. 

Selection Methods. Milwaukee and Memphis use intelligence tests such 
as the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Intermediate. 
Phoenix uses a personality temperament Test and General Aptitude. 
Milwaukee reported that the first 75 questions of the Police Examination 
General Adaptability Test did a satisfactory job of selection. Most cities 
require physical examinations with emphasis on hearing and eye-sight. 
Los Angeles and Memphis give an oral interview. 

Training. In nearly all cities, formal training was given prior to assump- 
tion of duties. The training period varied from 10 hours in Detroit to two 
weeks in Memphis. All cities reported on-the-job training. 

Fringe Benefits. Women crossing guards in Phoenix receive retirement, 
paid holidays, vacation and sick leave on a pro-rated basis. Kansas City 
grants 12 days of vacation and 15 days of sick leave with pay. In Cincin- 
nati and Detroit, guards are covered by Workmen’s Compensation. 

Uniforms. Eight cities pay for uniforms, which vary from caps to in- 
signia to complete uniforms. The only exception was Los Angeles, where 
guards buy white caps and insignia at a cost of $6.25. 

Recruiting and Community Reaction. The most productive media of 
recruiting seem to be local newspaper advertising, news articles, and the 
radio. All of the cities reported that community reaction to the use of 
women as guards was excellent. 


—Personnel News 
* * Ox 


TURN SIGNALS REQUIRED IN TEN MORE STATES 


Ten additional states have enacted laws this year requiring new motor 
vehicles to be equipped with turn signal devices, a survey by the National 
Highway Users Conference reveals. Up to this year four states (Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York and North Dakota) had such a requirement 
on the statute books. Proposals for such a requirement are pending in four 
other states. 
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W. Earl Hall is 1953 Beecroft Winner 


W. Earl Hall, editor of the Mason City (Iowa) G/obe-Gazette and former 
chairman of the National Committee on Traffic Safety, is the 1953 Bee- 
croft Memorial Award winner and lecturer. His speech was given at the 
opening Traffic Section meeting of the National Safety Congress, October 
7. 

The Beecroft lectures, administered by the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, result from a bequest by the late David Beecroft, former SAE 
president, for 10 awards “‘for meritorious contributions to the improvement 
of trafic conditions.”” Mr. Hall’s was the seventh such award. 

Drawing on his quarter century of experience in the traffic safety field, 
Mr. Hall spoke on needs in traffic safety and, more specifically, on creating 
the desire for safety in the public. His talk was entitled, ‘“‘Public Informa- 
tion in the Safety Cause.” 

Mr. Hall is well known, not only as an editor and radio commentator 
but also as a national figure in traffic safety. He founded and was the 
first president of the Iowa Safety Council, was public support chairman 
for the President’s Highway Safety Conference, NCTS chairman in 
1945-47, and is a director of the National Safety Council. Perhaps his 
long-term loyalty to traffic safety is best demonstrated by one of his 
own comments—‘‘For the past 22 years no issue of the paper (Globe- 
Gazette) has gone to press without at least one article on safety.” 

Previous Beecroft winners have been Paul G. Hoffman, now chairman 
of the board, Studebaker Corp.; Thomas H. MacDonald, former com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Public Roads; New Jersey’s Chief Justice 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt; Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the president, 
National Safety Council; Rudolph F. King, Massachusetts registrar of 

Motor Vehicles, and Franklin M. Kreml, director, The Traffic Institute, 

Northwestern University, and of the Traffic Division of the International 

Association of Chiefs of Police. 


ATTITUDE—HUMAN AND SKUNK 


The skunk seems to fall victim to the automobile more often than 
other members of the animal kingdom, as anyone who uses our highways 
has noticed. A good reason for this is the fact that the little animal is so 
equipped by nature that he has almost no natural enemies. When he 
sees a car bearing down on him, he probably thinks all he has to do is 
mak: a threatening gesture and it will flee to the surrounding country. 
Rather like the ‘‘it-can’t happen-to-me”’ attitude found in some human 
driv.rs and pedestrians. 
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SIGNIFICANT STEP FORWARD IN FIELD OF CHEMICAL TESTS 
CONCERNING LEGAL ASPECTS 


2 SuprREME Court of Arizona is becoming distinguished as being the 
““first’”” among courts of appellate jurisdiction to decide many of the 
legal questions concerned with chemical tests to determine alcoholic 
influence. In 1937 it was the first court of appellate jurisdiction to approve 
the use of chemical test evidence for this purpose in criminal cases in 
State v. Duguid, 72 P. 2d 435. In 1952 it was the first such court to specific- 
ally approve the constitutionality of a chemical test statute based upon 
section 54 (b) of Act V of the Uniform Vehicle Code in State v. Harold, 
246 P. 2d 178. 

The Supreme Court of Arizona became the first court of appellate juris- 
diction to approve the use of reasonable force (but without brutality) in 
obtaining a specimen of a defendant’s breath for chemical analysis in 
order to determine the extent to which he was under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor, when on July 18, 1953, it rendered its opinion in Sva‘e 0. 
Berg, 259 P. 2d 261. 

In this case, the defendant had been arrested and charged with operating 
a motor vehicle while under the influence of intoxicating liquor. After his 
arrest, the defendant objected and refused to give the officers a specimen 
of his breath by blowing up a balloon for the purpose of having it chemically 
analyzed by means of a drunkometer. The officers then forcibly placed 
him in restraining straps and held his head while they captured a specimen 
of his exhaled breath by holding in front of his lips and nose a special 
rubber device through which a suction bulb sucked the exhaled breath 
into a rubber tube attached to the drunkometer. The results of the test 
disclosed a blood alcohol concentration of .249 per cent. 

Before adjudication, under the provisions of the Arizona statutes, the 
trial court certified to the Supreme Court four questions of law arising In 
the case with a request that it render an advisory opinion thereon. In 
substance they all raised the question as to whether the results of a drunko- 
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meter test are admissible in evidence where the evidence discloses the 
specimen of breath was forcibly taken from the defendant over his objec- 
tion. It was asked if such acts violate the defendant’s federal and state 
constitutional rights. In setting forth the questions and its answers thereto, 
the Supreme Court said: 

7. Is the result of a drunkometer test admissible in evidence where 
the testimony or evidence discloses that said specimen of breath of de- 
fendant analyzed in such test was forcibly taken from said defendant and 
over the objections of said defendant. 

The answer is yes, if the force is used in capturing the exhaled breath 
after it passes the lips or nose of defendant. 

This question involves a rule of evidence. We are committed to the 
following rule under our decision in the case of State v. Frye, 58 Ariz. 490, 
120 P. 2d 793. The court said: 

‘No innocent party need fear the effect of the use of evidence against 
him illegally obtained, while the invasion of his right to be free from illegal 
trespass will be avenged by a judgment in damages, and, if the court having 
jurisdiction of officers committing the offense does its duty in cases where 
the violation was willful and intentional, by punishment for contempt. 
On the other hand, even the guilty criminal against whom the evidence 
is used has the same remedies for an illegal trespass, but should not be 
given,in addition, immunity for some other breach of the law. The constitu- 
tional provision was not meant to assist the guilty criminal in escaping 
the penalty for his misdeeds, but to protect certain rights belonging to 
all men alike, and the remedies applied should recognize this principle. 
We hold, therefore, that in determining the admissibility of evidence the 
fact that it has been obtained as the result of a violation of the Fourth 
Amendment does not affect the issue.” 


* * * 


2. Does the forcible taking of a breath specimen from a defendant for 
the purpose of a drunkometer test violate article 2, section 10 of the 
constitution of Arizona? 

The answer is no. 

Section 10, supra, provides that: 

‘No person shall be compelled in any criminal case to give evidence 
against himself, or be twice put in jeopardy for the same offense.’’ The 
above provision of our constitution is in substance the same as one of the 
immunities guaranteed under the provisions of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. Every state in the Union has similar 
provisions with the exception of Iowa and New Jersey. Although slightly 
different in the language employed the courts uniformly hold that their 
meaning and purpose are the same. While there is a divergence of authority 
on the scope of evidence intended to be embraced in this constitutional 
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immunity the better rule, we believe, is that it is limited primarily to 
testimonial compulsion, i.e., ‘to extract from the person’s own lips an 
admission of his guilt.” 

8 Wigmore on Evidence, 3d ed., sections 2252, 2263, enunciate the 
history of the rule and the rule itself in section 2263 as follows: 

“In the interpretation of the principle, nothing turns upon the variations 
of wording in the constitutional clauses; this much is conceded * * * These 
various phrasings have a common conception, in respect to the form of 
the protected disclosure. What is that conception? 

‘Looking back at the history of the privilege (ante, section 2250) and 
the spirit of the struggle by which its establishment came about, the 
object of the protection seems plain. It is the employment of legal process 
to extract from the person’s own lips an admission of his guilt, which will 
thus take the place of other evidence. Such was the process of the ecclesi- 
astical Court, as opposed through two centuries, —the inquisitorial method 
of putting the accused upon his oath, in order to supply the lack of the 
required two witnesses. Such was the complaint of Lilburn and his fellow- 
objectors, that he ought to be convicted by other evidence and not by 
his own forced confession upon oath. 


* * * 


“In other words, it is not merely any and every compulsion that 1s the 
kernel of the privilege, in history and in the constitutional definitions, but 
testimonial compulsion. The one idea is as essential as the other. 

‘“‘The general principle, therefore, in regard to the form of the protected 
disclosure, may be said to be this: The privilege protects a person from 
any disclosure sought by legal process against him as a witness.” 


* * * 


3. Does the forcible taking of a breath specimen from a defendant for 
the purpose of a drunkometer test violate article 2, section 8 of the constitu- 
tion of the state of Arizona? 

The answer is no. 

This section provides that: 

“No person shall be disturbed in his private affairs, or his home invaded, 
without authority of law.” 

We are somewhat at a loss to understand in what particular defendant 
claims that his right under the provisions of the above section of the state 
constitution (commonly known as the “‘search and seizure’”’ provision) has 
been violated. There is no claim that defendant’s home was unlawfully 
invaded. Hence if this provision of the constitution has been violated it 
must be by reason of some disturbance of the defendant in his private 
affairs without authority of law. He was not forced to exhale breath from 
his lungs. He exhaled it voluntarily and in fact of necessity in order to 
survive. The moment his breath passed his lips it was no longer hi; to 
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control but became a part of the surrounding atmosphere which was 
equally free for use by anyone present within the orbit of its immediate 
circulation. Officers making the arrest had the lawful right to capture his 
breath after it left his body for use as evidence in procuring his conviction 
of drunk driving if in the process of doing so they made no invasion of his 
person. So long as they limited their operation to the capture of his breath 
after it left his body by means, which only slightly interfered temporarily 
with his freedom of action he had no legal right to obstruct their efforts. 
If he did obstruct them they had the right to use such force upon defendant 
as appeared to be reasonably necessary to overcome such interference. 
Such a process, if not resisted by defendant, involves less restraint upon 
his person than fingerprinting him .. . 

With a rapidly increasing death toll upon the public highways of the 
nation, most of which may be attributed to drunk driving, we believe the 
slight inconvenience to a defendant arrested for drunk driving in requiring 
him to exhale his breath in the direction of a rubber suction tube which 
in nowise contacts his body or contributes to his discomfort, is a burden 
which such defendant must bear for the common interest . . . 

We can see no legal difference in the right to a specimen of defendant’s 
breath to be used as evidence in cases of drunk driving where the body of 
the person is neither invaded nor assaulted and the right to search his 
person and premises and seizing such physical evidence as deemed necessary 
to procure a conviction of the crime for which he was arrested. We have 
read the case of Rochin v. People of the State of California, 342 U.S. 165, 
96 L. ed. 183, 72 S. Ct. 205, cited by defendant and find no similarity 
whatever in that case to the case at bar. 


* * * 


4. Does the forcible taking of a breath specimen from a defendant, for 
the purpose of a drunkometer test, violate the Fourth and Fifth Amend- 
ments of the constitution of the United States? 

The Fourth and Fifth Amendments to the constitution of the United 
United States have no application whatever to the trial of cases in the state 
courts. They apply only to trials in Federal courts. Counsel for defendant 
have quoted the 14th Amendment to the constitution of the United States 
in their original brief. Just why is not clear. No reference is made to it in 
the arguments in their brief and no question is certified to us based upon 
its provision. The 14th Amendment is a restriction upon the employment 
of methods in state courts which violate the due process clause of that 
amendment but the Supreme Court of the United States in Twining v. 
New Jersey, 211 U.S. 78, 53 L. ed. 97, 29S. Ct. 14, and Palko v. Connecticut, 
302 U.S. 319, 82 L. ed. 288, 58 S. Ct. 149, holds that immunity from com- 
pulscry self-incrimination is not of the essence of a scheme of ordered 
liber: y like freedom of speech, freedom of the press and freedom of religion 
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and therefore does not fall within the prohibition of the due process clause 
of the 14th Amendment; that immunity from being a witness against one’s 
self falls rather in the category with other guarantees of the Fifth Amend- 
ment such as a right to trial by jury and immunity from prosecution except 
as the result of an indictment by grand jury, both of which have been 
abolished in several states. Prosecutions in this state are practically all by 
information. Justice Cardozo said in the Pa/ko case, supra, to abolish trial 
by jury and the requirement that no prosecution shall be had except upon 
indictment by grand jury, ‘‘ ** * is not to violate a ‘principle of justice so 
rooted in the traditions and conscience of our people as to be ranked as 
fundamental.’ (citing cases.) * * * What is true of jury trials and indict- 
ments is true also, as the cases show, of the immunity from compulsory 
self incrimination.” See Twining v. New Jersey, supra. 


Speedometers Score Poorly In Lie Test 


Approximately two out of three speedometers deviate from the truth 
about the actual speed of a car, according to tests made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads as part of a program to gauge braking distances at high 
speeds. 

The cars tested were selected from average owners who were unaware 
of the errors, although in four cases cars whose speedometers registered 
57 to 60 miles were actually traveling 75 miles per hour. 

Of the 53 cars examined, the speedometers of 28 were off 12.1 per cent 
for speeds under 50 miles and 10.1 per cent for speeds of more than 50 miles. 
Four of the indicators were below the actual speed by more than 20 per 
cent. 

While 19 speedometers were found to be correct, six showed higher than 
actual speeds and 28, or more than half, were below the actual speed. 

—Automotive News 


PHOENIX ADVERTISES FOR—AND GETS—POLICEMEN 


After ordinary recruiting methods produced only 35 applications for 
police positions, the city of Phoenix Ariz., put on a police wanted advertis- 
ing campaign. The “‘gimmick”’ used was a poster which stated in big red 
and black letters “‘Wanted Policemen, Apply at City Hall.’ This poster 
was placed on the rear deck of all city police cars. Because it was an un- 
usual approach, local newspapers and radio and TV stations gave the idea 
considerable publicity and in addition told about the career opportunities 
of policemen, including such benefits as training, overtime, annual and 
sick leave, and pensions. The posters cost $12.50; the publicity was free. 
The city got 200 applications. 


—Personnel New 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(Ail courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill., 





‘ol unless otherwise indicated.) 
we 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Unit course in Directing Trafic—Planning and Tech- 
ith niques. 
au 


igh Nov. 30-Dec. 11—Post Licensing Driver Regulation and Control. 


Dec. 14-18—Unit course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 
are 


-ed Jan. 14-16—Traffic Court Conference, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


we Jan. 25-Feb. 5—Trafic Law Enforcement—Administration and Tech- 
aes niques, University of California, Los Angeles. 
per 


Feb. 1-5—Traffic Court Conference, University of Southern California, 
lan Los Angeles. 


Feb. 8-10—Training Court Conference, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Feb. 11-13—Traffic Court Conference, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 
for 
ties Feb. 15-March 5—Police Traffic Training Course (Introduction to Police 
ial Traffic Supervision). 
ster March 1-5—Traffic Engineering—Field Study and Survey Methods. 
un- 
Pon March 6-7—Regional Conference for TPA Graduates, Louisville, Ky. 
ties 
and é, 
ii March 15-19—Traffic Engineering—Traffic and Transportation Planning. 


March 8-12—Traffic Engineering—Regulation and Control Devices. 


(For complete information on these courses, write to Director of Training, 
Trafic Institute, Northwestern U niversity, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill.) 





TRAFFIC PHOTO CONTEST 


for Police 


Deadline: December 1, 1953 


(See story on page 9) 





